THE DEUX-VILLES THEATRE

soft light, its chimney-piece in the shape of a little classical temple, its
fire of short logs on brass-headed dogs, was like a small hollow stone,
comfortable and warm.

Simon Lachaume knew that as soon as he left the house he would
gaze up at the window with mingled tenderness and pride. He remem-
bered a freezing night, eight years before, when, returning from the
deathbed of the poet Jean de La Monnerie, he had crossed this same
deserted quay on foot, at one o'clock in the morning, feeling within him
that he was beginning his true destiny. Gould he have imagined then
that his destiny would lead him to this house, over which his eyes had
passed without his seeing it (for it is a fact that, among the thousands
of impressions our retinas receive, only those that correspond to some
desire or memory ever make any impression)?

Meanwhile Simon gazed into the fire as it gently warmed his trouser-
legs, and in the regular flicker of the flames he saw an August country-
side, a huge harvested field, burnt by the sun, the cut corn gathered in
sheaves, or aligned in stooks across the stubble, while the soldiers slept
during a period of rest on manoeuvres. And then, thinking of the ten-
derness he would feel later, when the present moment would be re-
capitulated in his memory, he felt that sort of anticipatory nostalgia
which is the very consciousness of happiness.

Oh, how precious she was, this woman whose presence, whose body
and whose talk gave him this glad hour of happy relaxation, seeming
to bring simultaneously to the level of his consciousness every dream
that lay latent in his mind!

He felt overflowing with a sort of universal but inexpressible grati-
tude for having met, now that he had passed his fortieth year, a mistress
such as this, with whom he felt still young, with whom he had the
sensation of discovering himself all over again, both as a novice to
worldly intrigue and to the caresses of the body.

He turned slowly towards her and said: "Thank you, Marthe."

"What for, dear Simon?" she asked smiling.

He made a vague gesture.

"For existing," he replied.

Marthe Bonnefoy was fifty-six, had fine silver hair, bright, soft and
silky, which she dressed cleverly, so that, far from making her look
older, it was an ornament to her; she had magnificent shoulders. Her
smile never grew tired and she had perfectly regular, very white teeth;
when she stopped smiling, the flesh of her cheeks smiled on, radiantly.

She had no need to fear the society of young girls; beside her they
seemed to belong to another species, to some less advanced race, and
Marthe Bonnefoy seemed to be saying to them: "There, my children,
this is what you must become."

Among women who had passed their thirtieth year she knew no rival.
"Marthe? She is one of those phenomena of which one or two exist
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